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GREAT COLONIZATION MEETINGS. 
Our city has been edified and amused by the 


recent parade of those tried friends of the de- 


scendants of Africa—the advocates for transpor- 
tation beyond the reach of our beneficence, 
into the land of forgetfulness, starvation and 
death. 


We were present at one of the meetings of 


these “ exclusive philanthropists” and “ Chris- 
tians’” and “men of distinction,” and “ men 
known toscience.” It was held atthe Academy, 
on the evening of the 18th ultimo; we attended 
in the expectation of hearing Ttrutus set forth in 
a dignified and rational manner, and calculated 
to convince the public mind of the superior 
claims of the advocates of millenial preparations 
for Emancipation over those of their “ incendi- 
ary” and “ fanatical,” and “ disorganizing,” and 
“ignorant,” and “base” opponents, who pre- 
sume to insist on the immediate and uncompro- 
mising duty of Slave holders and Slave dealers, 
in relation to their fellow men, in whom they 
still dare to maintain themselves as holding a 
right of property. Especially did we hope that 
aseries of unvarnished racts would have been 
presented, by which arguments might have been 
substantiated: but we are obliged to say we were 
altogether disappointed. 

A gentleman, whose name is unknown to the 
editor,offered some preliminary remarks, in which 
he stated some of the views of “Tue Youne 
Men’s Coronization Society.” He commenced 
with the assertion, that the present condition of 
the colony at Liberia is unparalleled for prosperi- 
ty ; and defied any one to contradict his position. 
For the sake of decorum, there was no public 


refutation of his false statements, notwithstand- | 


ing there were many present, inclusive of our- 
selves, who could have put him to the blush. 


He represented the prospects of the young 
Men’s “Moprt Cotony” as virtually realized and 
resplendently glorious; and ended with misre- 
Presentations and denuntiations of the Anrt- 
SLAVERY Scueme. The method exhibited by this 
gentleman seemed to have been previously con- 
certed by the speakers for the evening. But 





while we cheerfully concede to the highly re- 
spectable talents of the speaker—certainly not 
surpassed by the specimens of those who suc- 
ceeded him—we regret that they had not been 
employed in a better cause. © 

Dr. Bexi next endeavored to prove, against 
the avowed and. repeated declarations of aboli- 
tionists themselves, that they openly contended 
for AMALGAMATION between the white and colored 
races in our country. If he was ignorant of 
the true state of things on this subject, he was 
scarcely pardonable, notwithstanding he may 
have been the better fittedgto puff his cause. 
But if he wilfully perverted facts, we know of 
nothing which in candor can extenuate his rash- 
ness. He tortured history to prove, (what his 
volubility of enunciation could scarcely have 
intelligibly done, even if truth had been on his 
side,) that no two distinct races of men had ever 
dwelt, or could dwell, at peace in the same coun- 
try ; but the uniform practice had been, that the 
stronger exterminated the weaker. It cannot be 
i denied, that he professed great concern for the 
blacks, still he had to recur to the neplus ultra 
of confirming prejudice against them, and of de- 
nouncing abolitionists as leagued, reckless of 
consequences, in efforts, the results of which 
they know to be destructive of the interests of 
the colored population, and to have the inevitable 
tendency to revolutionize our country, “to sever 
the union!” 

R. J. BrackenripcE gave the concluding har- 
anguc, which was a tissue of misrepresentation, 
both of the colony at Liberia, and the objects of 
| abolitionists, all based on assertion, mere asser- 
tion, relative to both, which could not but dimi- 
nish confidence in the other repeated assertion 
of the orator, that he hated slavery. Indeed, he 
unintentionally discovered, that not only slavery, 
but slaves, yea the blacks indiscriminately, were 
the objects of his holy hatred. We may possi- 
bly except the two “interesting and beloved 
princes,” who were exhibited as trophies of co- 
lonization wars against the infernal powers of 
anti-slavery darkness. If then this minister of 
good to the Africans, be a true representative of 











those who employ him, we ask, how is it possi- 
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ble that such “wrath of man can work the 
righteousness of God ?” 

We were pleased to observe the care of R. J. 
Breckenridge not to commit himself, as a minis- 
ter of Christ, nor profane holy things, by the 
pretente that what he urged was sanctioned by 
the Gospel. We give him credit also, for his 
happy knack at anecdote, by which, if he did 
not convince the understanding, and warm the 
charities of his hearers, he ccrtamly aroused 
them from their listlessness, by a refreshing 
laugh, particularly about “ whipping the English 
until they should consent to adopt the Greek 
language as a substitute for their own.’ The 
moral of which is, “let us torture the free co- 
lored citizens of the United States, until they 
shall be willing to expatriate themselves, and go 
to our ‘beau ideal’ of bliss in Liberia.” 


While bitter invectives against a society, com- 
posed of men, in no respect inferior to those 
whose cause he defends, even admitting the ora- 
tor himself to be the specimen, were unsparing- 
ly, “ore rotundo” disgorged by him, we would 
especially notice his peroration, as worthy of his 
subject, and containing the expressed verjuice of 
his heart: “ J urge you (said he to the audience) 
to seize the abolition scheme by the throat, and 
strangle it to death.” It is undeniable that the 
principle of action here recommended, is carried 
out beyond the “ abstract,” and where ever the 
magistracy winks, is put in operation, not only 
against the “scheme,” but also against its ad- 
vocates. In this respect we envy them not their 
glory : but may, on closing our strictures, re- 
mark, that the desideratum of the orator might 
easily be consummated by his own feeble grasp, 
if the abolition scheme were the “ man of straw,” 
which himself had fabricated for the occasion. 


_——_ 


The following paper was handed by its author 
while we were absent from the city, and lay 
until recently, without our knowledge, in our 
desk. The sentiments of the writer are con- 
veyed in language terse and imtelligible, not- 
withstanding he is a native of Switzerland, and 
self-taught in English. We have not altered an 
expression, but merely have made some ortho. 
graphical corrections. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
Mr, Editor,—I take the liberty to pen a few 
of my thoughts on that all important, and to me 


verted many of the most prejudiced of my fel. 
low citizens, to admit the justness of the princi. 
ple, and in many I have with success, planted a 
spirit of reform, and I have seen them become 
warm proclaimers of emancipation. Therefore, 
I feel that I have a just claim to your good 
friendship and your patience, while I express 
my sentiments to you, and (if in your opinion 
worthy) to my fellow citizens. Though unac. 
customed to write for the public press, and in a 
language with which I am not well acquainted; 
yet I hope that this deficiency will be overlooked 
when considering the importance of the subject, 
that impels my hand to pen my thoughts on pa. 
per, for the perusal and the welfare of man. 
The circumstances which surround all man. 
kind are variously oppressive; more or less re- 
quiring the application of universal emancipe- 
tion; but of all who possess the image of man 
and natural capabilities, none require the im. 
mediate application of the corrective, so much 
as the colored peopie of these United States. 
Human as they are, and differing from the white 
man only in their having a black skin and curly 
hair, I feel a sympathy for them, their condi- 
tion and welfare, as much as I could feel for my 
brother.or sister, father or mother ; but what use 
is all my sympathy? Will it manumit the 
slaves, will it break the chains of sordid avarice 
that bind my fellow man to labor from morn till 
night for no reward? What avails my sympa- 
thy in a country where prejudice against the 
black people prevails in the mind of (I may say) 
every man, woman and child. I must confess, 
the prospect is clouded, but nevertheless, truth 
and reason must and shall prevail. Yes, the 
day is fast coming when the slaves of this coun- 
try will be free. Though often the prospect 
may be over shadowed, yet nothing but death 
will ever stay my reasoning powers from plow- 
ing the field and sowing a seed in hopes that my 
children will water and nourish the plant to 
mature age. Yes, a hope now pervades my 
bosom, that I shall live to see the tree of liberty 
spread its branches over every human being in 
this country, then indeed may the people rejoice 
and boast of liberty. How inconsistent it is 
for a nation of people to declare themselves free, 
and as building a government upon the basis of 
natural and inalienable rights, while they make 
and encourage laws to prolong the slavery of 
the human race. I never can forget my im- 








all interesting subject, of which your periodical 
bears the title. For years I have been a warm 
advocate of the like doctrine, and I have con- 


Fourth of July oration, when the orator pealed 


[Fort when, for the first time, I heard ® 
forth his utmost power of eloquence, when vite! 
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ing these words, “Yea, the tree of liberty was 


planted on this spot, in the year of 1776, and 
now it bears four and twenty resplendent stars. 
These compose our happy republic, watered as 
it were providentially, by the dews of heaven, 
flowing with plenty of milk and honey, where 
all may freely enjoy that plenty. Here,he said, 
is the land of the free and home of the brave, 
where every human being enjoys perfect liber- 
ty.” This picture was painted to a large as- 
semblage of people, and they shouted an ap- 
plause. Was this a true picture? Were the 
two millions of black people not human beings ? 
Was it true that all enjoyed a plenty of this 
more than plenty of milk and honey? No, it 
was not true, but a falsehood of the blackest 
dye; for among the crowd, I saw men to all ap- 
pearance, the contrary. I asked some of them 
the question, they replied “no.” Such where 
my impressions, and I have redson to believe 
they were just. And now permit me to ask 
my fellow citizens, yes, and boasting freemen 
too, what is it that constitutes a republic ?—is it 
that government that suffers no laws or customs 
to exist, which, in their operation, will disinherit 
the laboring people (black and white,) of certain 
just rights ?—is it that government which holds 
the natural and inalienable rights of man to be 
the basis of all republics, and inseparable, or is it 
the nation which builds all its institutions on 
these great and just rights, and admits laws 
afterwards to be made, that deprives two mil- 
lions of fellow men, of all that is dear to us? 
Can that be a republic which ever since its be- 
ginning, has given charter privileges to a few of 
its members, which in their operation oppress 
the many, and cause them to labor incessantly 


nl 





for but a bare subsistence? Is that a republic, 
is that a just nation, and is that enjoying the 
plenty of milk and honey ? 


Again, what is it that constitutes a happy 
land and a free people?—is it not where the 
special object of government is to protect every 
human being, whether black or white, that 
comes within the limits of its dominion, in the 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and the untrammeled 
pursuit of happiness, or is it where these great 











blessings have received the seal of approbation ; 
where these great principles are blazoned forth 
to the world by public speakers, and writers of 


' great popularity, and when a candid man looks 


for himeelf, into the truth of these things, he 
finds that all this blazoning is nothing but a 
bubble ; that notwithstanding all the fair profes- 


a ear] 
sions of the government, it has, by its very acts, 


sealed the very reverse on nine millions (as Mr. 
Carey says,) of its members; yes, where it is 
thought fit to continue to this day, to keep 
over tw6 millions out of the nine, in actual 
slavery, and the remainder in a state not much 
better. 





I ask you candidly, is that a happy land, is 
there a free people? me thinks that all reflecting 
men will answer in the negative. Why then do 
you continue on blundering at this rate? Why 
all this boasting of liberty and equality, when it 
does not in reality exist within the palings of 
your government? Why hold on to laws and 
customs that are so repugnant to justice, to hu- 
manity, and to common sense. Call you this 
liberty, equality of rights? Call you this a hap- 
py land? Oh shame! oh shame! 


To you sons of Erin, I appeal, you, who I am 
sorry to say, are the most prejudiced against the 
manumission of the black people. You who 
have felt the yoke of oppression, and have often 
wept over the sufferings of your fellow country- 
men; it is to you I make this short appeal, and 
I ask you in the name of him who made us all 
living beings, to cast away your prejudice, and 
reflect for a moment, while I take the liberty to 
ask your better judgment for an answer to three 
simple questions. Do you not love to enjoy the 
blessings of life, liberty and the unchecked pur- 
suit of happiness—is not this the constant aim 
of your every action in life? Do you not feel 
that it is good for you and your adopted coun- 
try, that all and every one of you, should havo 
and enjoy your natural and inalienable rights to 
the fullest extent? ‘To these questions, I pre- 
sume, you will all answer “yes.” Why then do 
you prejudice yourselves, and some of you as- 
sist to keep in slavery, the black man—who 
cries to your humanity and love of justice ?— 
Why turn a deaf ear to the suffering principle 
of liberty and equality—how can any such 28 
you, worship God with clear heart and hand, 
when you trample under foot, the first principles 
of law and justice, and the dictates of hu- 
manity, abusing your fellow man, because he is 
black ; deal with and speak of your neighbor, 
whatsoever may be his color, justly, honorably, 
magnanimously, in all things whatsoever ; and 
acquit yourselves manfully of all your duty to 
your fellow beings, and you will reap a reward 
of happiness, be your lot cast where it may ; 
always rememher, that it is your duty as men, 
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as human beings, to resist oppression in every 
shape. ? 
I remain your most humble, and obedient 
fellow citizen, 
: D. L. FISHER. 
{> By government, I mean the majority of 
the white population, as in the United States. 


RIOT AT CHATHAM STREET CHAPEL. 


The public have again been entertained by 
the veracious Journal of Commerce, With its 
version of a scene of riot, which affords the 
charitable editor another opportunity of venting 
his spleen on negroes and abolitionists, whom he 
would fain represent as the men who have made 
New York so “ notorious” a city. We are far 
from encouraging any thing on the part of our 
colored friends, which tends to the disturbance 
of the public peaee, and wherever our influence 
can be extended with effect, we shall join in 
any just censure of their misconduct. But the 
representation given by the “ Journal of Com- 
merce,” is far from being correct, as might have 
been expected from one whose chief merit con- 
sists in misrepresentation and denunciation of 
abolitionists ; and whois ever prompt at screen- 
ing the riotous and malicious efforts of coloni- 
zationists, at “seizing the abolition scheme by 





the throat and strangling it to death! The 
venerable Artnur Tappan, whose house was 
recently attacked, at midnight, and whose furni 


ture was carried into the street and burnt. 


(C3" Nor By ABOLITIONISTs—has given the follow- 
ing statement, which will be credited by the re- 
spectable portion of the community : 


“* Riot at Chatham-street Chapel——The mis- 
statements in the morning .newspapers, relative 
to the disturbance at the chapel, last evening, 
seem to require a statement of facts. The trus- 
tees of the chapel have underlet it to the ‘New 
York Sacred Music Society,’ for every Monday 
and Thursday evening. Occasionally, for mu- 
tual accommodation, the right of occupyiug the 
chapel is interchanged by the trustees and the 
Sacred Music Society. It is customary for the 
trustees, as is well known, to let the chapel for 
public mectings to nearly all the respectable so- 
cietics and associations. A respectable com- 
mitteé applied for it to celebrate the anniversary 
of the abolition of slavery in this state, for the 
evening of the Fourth of July, engaged the 
house, and paid the trustees therefor. In con- 
sequence of the riot, therefore, in the early part 
of that day, the trustees thought proper to shut 
up the chapel, and agreed with the committee 
to give them the use of it another evening. 

“ On Saturday, the sexton, (who is in the joint 


service of the trustees and the Music Society,) 
was informed the colored people wished the cha- 
pel on Monday evening, and was directed to go 
to Mr. Lowndes, the president of the Music So. 
ciety, and ask his permission. He did so, and 
it was cheerfully granted, Mr. Lowndes remark. 
ing, “at this season of the year but few attend 
and we can use the lecture room.” The trustees 
have learnt to-day, that the Sexton did not in. 
form Mr. Lowndes with the facts that the cha- 
pel was wanted for the colored people, as it was 
presumed he would, he not supposing it was 
necessary. Mr. Rockwell, vice president of the 
society, coming at a late hour, and finding the 
house occupied by colored people, and ignorant 
that the president had relinquished the use of 
the chapel, undertook to disturb the meeting by 
ordering the house to be cleared. Resistance 
was made, and riotous proceedings followed — 
The pulpit lamps were broken, one of the col- 
lection boxes demolished, a jug of ink over- 
turned, and damage done to the seats, &c. 
Total amount of damage about twenty-five dol- 
lars. LEWIS TAPPAN.” 


But we cannot forbear transferring to our 
columns, from the “ Xmancipator,” a circum. 
stantial account of proceedings on the 4th of 
this month, in New York, as confirmation, if 
any were needed, of the determination of colo- 
nizationists to maintain their pre-eminence as 
RIOTERS—a pre-eminence which abolitionists do 
not envy them, and one which is the precursor, 
of their speedy downfall : 








FOUTRH OF JULY IN NEW YORK, 


“ Friday, the 4th instant, the friends of hu- 
man liberty, assembled, according to previous 
arrangements and public notice, in the Chatham 
street chapel, at 11 o’clock, A.M. A respecta- 
ble audience were seated at that hour, and in a 
few minutes the exercises were opened with a 
fervent and peculiarly appropriate and feeling 
prayer, by Rev. G. H. Ludlow of. this city— 
The five frst verses of a beautiful hymn, writ- 
ten for the occasion by John G. Whittier, was 
then sung to the air of Old Hundred, with great 
solemnity and effect, by a choir of white and 
colored singers as follows: 


“Oh, Thou, whose presence went before 
Our fathers in their weary way, 
As with Thy chosen moved of yore 





The fire by night—the cloud by day !— 


When from each temple of the free 

A nation’s song ascends to Heaven, 
Most Holy Father !—unto Thee 

May not our humble prayer be given? 


Thy children all—though hue and form 
Are varied in Thine own good will— 

With Thy own holy breathings warm, 
And fashioned in Thine image still. 


We thank Thee Father !—hill and plain 
Around us wave their fruits once more, 
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And clustered vine, and blossomed grain 
Are bending round each cottage door. 


And peace is here—and hope and love 
Are round us as a mantle thrown, 
And unto Thee, supreme above, 
The knee of prayer is bowed alone. 


The Declaration of American Independence 
was then distincfly and deliberately read by Dr. 
Stephen Brown. 


Mr. Lewis Tappan next proceeded to read the 
Declaration of the American Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, which he did in a very forcible and im- 
pressive manner. We never heard the great 
and momentous truths it embodies delivered with 
more evident and commanding effect. It was 
itself sufficient to answer the public expectation 
of a powerful oration. It was undoubtedly owing 
to a consciousness of this fact that the latent 
wrath of the “mixed multitude” that, by this 
time, had clustered round the portals of the 
sanctuary and occupied the “ seat of the scorn- 
er” began sensibly to manifest itself. Some of 
the closing paragraphs of the Declaration were 
responded, first by a roar of mimic approbation, 
and then by indications of a less ambiguous 
character. Until that moment, the’solemn quict 
of the meeting had seemed too heavenly even for 
fiendish disturbance, with a single exception, 
which should have been sooner noted. At an 
earlier period of the meeting, a distant roar was 
heard in the streets like the shout of an assail- 
ing army. This was temporary as sudden, for 
on their arrival within the sound of the truths 
they hated, they evidently stood abashed and 
overawed for some minutes before their malig- 
nity could be brought to overbalance in their 
own bosoms, the moral power that pervaded the 
assembly. ‘Then it was that they began to put 
in operation the only measures that can even for 
a moment impede the march of our principles— 
namely, to prevent their being heard. When 
David Paul Brown, Esq. was announced to the 
meeting and rose to speak, it became perfectly 
evident that our opponents had come with the 
settled determination of drowning his voice with 
their own, and thus oblige him to desist. Rev. 
Dr. Cox requested the audience to be quiet and 
remain seated, which was generally complied 
with, except by the disturbers who were firmly 
wedged together near the doors and in a part of 
the galleries. Some one, we were told, went 
and informed the Mayor, and at one time it was 
said that he was present at the doors, com- 
manding order. It was then said that he had 
withdrawn. But whether he was there, at all, 
we are not certain. At all events the disturbers 
were neither dispersed nor silenced. Dr. Cox 
and Mr. Brown alternately attempted to address 
them, but they would neither hear any thing, 
nor permit any but themselves to be heard.— 
Amid much inarticulate screaming and stamp- 
ing, the exclamations of “'Treason!«Treason ! 
Hurrah for the Union” were continuously heard, 
with now and then an interjection or an epithet 
too indelicate to be recorded. Between the 
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maining five stanzas of Mr. Whittier’s hymn, to 
the air of Wells, with excellent effect. Fora 
moment the belchings of the pit were drowned 
with the sweet songs of Zion, and the evil spirit 
of Saul, leaning upon his suspended javelin 
seemed tamed by the lyre of the son of Jesse. 


“ But, Oh, for those, this day can bring 
As unto us—no joyful thrill, 

For those, who, under FREEDOM’s wing, 
Are bound in sLavery’s fetters still !— 


For those to whom Thy living word 
Of light and love is never given, 

For those whose ears have never heard 
The promise and the hope of heaven ! 


For broken heart—and clouded mind, 
Whereon no human mercies fall, 

Oh, be thy gracious love inclined, 
Who, as a father, pitiest all !— 


And grant, Oh, Father! that the time 
Of Earth’s deliverance may be near, 

When every land and tongue and clime 
The message of Thy love shall hear— 


When, smitten as with fire from Heaven, 
The captive’s chain shall sink in dust, 
And to his fettered soul be given 
‘THE GLORIOUS FREEDOM OF THE Just !” 


Orpheus is fabled to have enchained the 
forest with their beasts by his music. Not 
Gabriel’s harp could hold in long subjection the 
relentless demon of modern slavery. The words 
of the singers had scarcely “ died on the walls” 
and “risen to heaven,” ere their sentiments 
were again reprobated with the harsh cry of 
“Treason! ‘Treason !” 

Other intervals were improved by the choir 
in the performance of several appropriate pieces 
expressive of trust in God amid the billows of 
earthly commotion and anticipated triumph over 
the rage of Satan. The effect, at times, was 
exceedingly touching and even sublime. These 
dissonant scenes occupied, we should think, an 
hour, during which an air of the utmost calm- 
ness and thoughtful composure pervaded the 
portion of the house near the pulpit, where the 
unoffending friends of the poor slave were peace- 
fully seated. One or two ladies in feeble health, 
and subject to palpitations of the heart, deliber- 
ately withdrew by an unobstructed passage.— 
The others remained firm, and their presence of 
mind did much to prevent the general rush and 
riot which, at times, seemed threatened. 

As it was, the disturbers continued to oceupy 
the area near the front passages, though some- 
times calling on each other to rush forward.— 
The least symptom of dismay would doubtless 
have emboldened them to do so, and the least 
word of angry remonstrance would have served 
them as a pretext for violence. But the occa- 
sions were not furnished, and after becoming 
satisfied that nothing beneficial could be further 
accomplished, it was understood that the assem- 
bly should deliberately withdraw. This was 
accordingly done, and our opponents left to en- 








pauses of the storm the choir struck up the re- 


joy their success if they deemed it such. With 
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us it is not felt that we have suffered a defeat. 
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In respect to the choir which has been made 





Far from it. Our principles and their practical || the subject of newspaper comment, we would 
effects, have been exhibited in as instructive a || say that it was composed of the united choirs of 
contrast as could be desired,and powerful in-||Chatham street Chapel, of the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
deed must have been the oration that in one || liams’ [Episcopal] church, and the Rev. T. 8. 


brief hour could have spoken such weighty 
volumes. ‘The intended speaker we were hap- 
py to see, accounted it no disappointment, and 
he has returned to his city of brotherly love 
laden with the satisfaction of having visited this 
metropolis on the most benevolent of errands, 
and of knowing that a kind Providence has ac- 
complished the good he intended while sparing 
him his anticipated labor. 

We are certain of having written this account 
without any excitement, for we have felt none. 
We were never more calm, nor surrounded with 
more calm and discreet friends, than during the 
whole of this transaction. 

It should be added that our colored friends 
(who composed a respectable part of the assem- 
bly on this occasion, and gave silent yet de- 
monstrative and ecloguent refutation to their 
clamorous defamers) kad intended holding a 
meeting at the same place in the evening, when 
a tale entleman of their own number, Mr. 
Benjamin F. Hughes, by appointment was to 
have addressed them. It was thought best, how: 
ever, to defeat the evil-minded and the vulgar, 
by deferring those exercises to some period when 
a certain portion of our white citizens shall be 
less intoxicated with the fumes of alcohol and 
the inflation of a slave holding and proscriptive 
republicanism than they seem to have been on 
this boasted National Anniversary. 

Thus much for the records of pracricaL 
wRreEEDoM in the city of New York, on the 4th of 
July, A. D. 1834. 

The impression may possibly be received from 
the foregoing, that the number of our disturbers 
was greater than we estimate it to have been. 
The booths around the Park persented attrac- 
tions almost equal to that of disturbing an anti- 
slavery meeting. . It is imposible to speak with 
much certainty or accuracy. We presume how- 
ever it will not be questioned that if the aboli- 
tionists present had seen fit to use physical 
force, the premises might have been speedily 
cleared of their opponents, How strong a body 
might have been subsequently rallied, or what 
excesses might have been committed by them, is 
another question. But apo.irionists WiLL Nor 
ricut. This is well understood, and any cow- 
ard can avail himself of the information, Asoxi- 
@IONISTS WILL NOT FIGHT: were it not for this 
fact, the streets of our metropolis had been 
watered with blood, ere this, and members of 
the same holy communion might haye been the 
combatants and the victims. AsoLirioyists 
wouLv not Ficut. ‘They submitted to suffer 
wrong rather than do wrong ; and to this cause 
alone is it owing that the public peace of this 
city was more seriously disturbed on the 4th of 
July, than it ever has been since it was founded. 

We have other facts in reserve, and several, 
things to say, which we cannot say now, We 
will close for the present with one or two pur- 


Wright’s [Presbyterian] church, who attended 

by special invitation, and many singers from the 

country, who volunteered on the occasion. And 
besides these, a large portion of the congrega- 
tion, of both colors, joined in the singing. The 
two congregations last mentioned, are colored, 
and thus it has come to pass that the horrible 
crime of praising God in company with the re- 
deemed from all nations has been so piously and 
zealously fastencd upon us by the Journal of 
Commerce, and the Courier and Enquirer.— 
Well might our sincerity, our piety, our philan-. 
thropy, our principles, our acceptance with 
Ileaven, and our success on earth have been 
questioned, if, on an occassion like this, we had 
declined inviting some of the best singers in the 
city, our Christian brethren, of the very race 
whose wrongs we would redress, merely on ac- 
count of the color of their skins ! 

The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of Satur- 
day fully justifies the disturbers, certifies thei 

respectability, and represents that the Magy6r, 
though present, “found no occasion for his ser- 
vices”—that one of the police officers declared 
them “the mest civil fellows for rioters he ever 
saw.” And yet it attests the fact that “ the ex- 
citement was so great that it became impossible 
for the orator to be heard.” ‘This conduct he 
does not condemn. So far from this he declares 
the reading of the anti-slavery declaration a de- 
secration of the day, tending to destroy the 
union, and naturally producing a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction which found vent in very expressive 
hisses. 

The Courier and Enquirer holds similar lan- 
guage, and declares the anti-slavery celebration 
too much for an American audience to bear! 

The Journal of Commerce, too, says “the 
police declined making arrests, as no violence 
had been used.” But on one point it differs 
from its cotemporaries: “A few low. fellows,” 
say the editors, “ near the door, commenced the 
) disturbance, which was kept up in various ways, 
by shouting and clapping, &c.” 

Now whether the rioters were of those men 
of high degree—who are a lie—or of those men 
of low degree—who are vanity, and both of 
whom, to be laid in a balance are always found 
equivalent to each other, we will not presume 
to say. Allowing for the ambiguity of the term 
“respectable,” (which may cither mean a well 
dressed assassin or a Marcellus in exile,) we 
shall not be surprised if our future investiga- 
tions should enable us to confirm both the re- 
spectability and the baseness of the mixed mul- 
titude. The colonizationists, we again say, may 
have it which way they please. Whether the 
anti-slavery celebration was disturbed by a re- 
spectable representation of colonizationists, with 
the Mayor looking on, as an accessory, accord- 
ing to Col. Stone and Webb, or whether it was 
done by “a few low fellows,” or whether by both 








tieulars. 


united, we shall have no occasion to dispute— 








Our opponents may settle it among themselves— 
or ring the changes as best suits them. On the 
main facts, all are agreed. The abolitionists 
were deprived of their legal rights. They were 
not permitted peaceably to assemble undisturbed. 
They did not disturb themselves. They were 
not disturbed by neutrals. They were either 
disturbed by “ respectable” colonizationists ; or 
by “low fellows” whose sympathies are on the 
same side, or by both united. There is not 
another alternative possible. Our opponents, 
for the present may swing on which horn of the 
fatal dilemma thcy please. 

P,.S. The following notice was posted up near 
the Chapel, on the morning of the 4th July. 

“NOTICE, 

The friends of the UNION and of the SOUTH 
are requested to attend the ANTI-SLAVERY 
MEETING at Chatham street Chapel, at 11 
o'clock, this morning. Remember, freemen, what 
this Society aim at—THE DISUNION of the 
STATES. 


Many Frienps or tue Country.” 
July 4, 1834. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation 


The following address, by the President of the 
Conventional Board of the Free People of Color, 
is one that would do honor to a BracKENRIDGE. 
We think it would insure him a much fairer re- 
putation, than his late harangues of disorganiza- 
tion, in this city,which have tended to immortal- 
ize him, much after the manner of one whom 
Pope celebrates. Eb. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen:—It is with the most pleasing 
sensations, and feelings of high gratification, 
that I, in behalf of my colored fellow citizens of 
New York, tender you of the delegation to this 
cenvention a hearty welcome to our city. And 
in behalf of the conventional board, I repeat the 
welcome. And, gentlemen, with regard to my- 
self, my full heart vibrates the felicitation. 

You have convened to take into considera- 
tion what may be the best means for the promo- 
tion of the best interest of the people of color of 
these United States, particularly of the free peo- 
ple thereof. 

And that such convention is highly necessary, 
I think a few considerations will amply show. 

First, the present form of society divides the 
interests of the community into several parts.— 
Of these, there is that-of the white man, that of 
the slave,and that of the free colored man. How 
lamentable, how very lamentable it is that there 
should be, any where on earth, a community of 
castes, with separate interests! That society 
must be the most happy, where the good of one 
is the common good of the whole. Civilization 
is not perfect, nor has reason full sway, until the 
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of society where the sympathies of all are to all 
alike. 

How pleasing, what a compliment to the na- 
tion, is the expression of Mons. Vallier a cele- 
brated traveller in Africa, where speaking of the 
Hottentots, he says “ There none need to offer 
themselves as objects of compassion, for all are 
compassionate.” Whatever our early-tutored 
prejudice may say to the contrary, such a peo- 
ple must be happy. Give me a residence in such 
a society, and | shall fancy myself in a commu- 
nity the most refined. 

But alas for the people of color in this com- 
munity ! their interest is not identified with that 
of other men. From them, white men stand 
aloof. For them the eye of pity hath scarcely a 
tear. 

To them the hand of kindness is palsied, to 
them the dregs of mercy scarcely are given.— 
To them the finger of scorn is pointed; con- 
tumely and reproach is continually theirs. They 
are a taunt, a hissing, and a by-word. The 
must cringe, and crawl, and succumb to their 
peers. Long, long, long has the demon of pre- 
judice and persecution. beset their path. And 
must they make no effort to throw off the evils 
by which they are beset? Ought they not to 
meet to spread out their wrongs before one 
another?’ Ought they not to meet to consult on 
the best means of relief? Ought they not to 
make one weak effort: nay, one strong, one 
mighty moral effort, to roll off the burden that 
crushes them ? 

Under present circumstances it is highly 
necessary the free people of color should com- 
bine, and closely attend to their own particular 
interest. All kinds of jealousy should be swept 
away from among them, and their whole eye 
fixed, intently fixed on their own peculiar wel- 
fare. And can they do better than to meet thus ; 
to take into consideration what are the best 
means to promote their elevation, and after hay- 
ing decided, to pursue those means with unabat- 
ing zeal until their end is obtained ? 

Another reason why this convention is neces- 
sary, is, that there is formed a strong combina- 
tion against the people of color, by some who 
are the master spirits of the day, by men whose 
influence is of the strongest character, to whom 
this nation bow in humble submission, and sub- 
mit to their superior judgment, who turn public 
sentiment which ever way they please. 

You cannot but perceive that I allude tothe 
Colonization Society. However pure the mo. 
tives of some of the members of that society ve | 
be, yet the master spirits thereof are evil mind- 
ed towards us. They have put on the garb of 
angels of light. Fold back their covering, and 
you have in full array those of darkness. 

I need not spread before you the proofs of 
their evil purposes. Of that you have had a 
quantity’sufficient ; and were there no other good 
reason for this convention, the bare circumstance 
of the existence of such an institution would be 





community shall see that a wrong done to one 
is a wrong done to the whole; that the interest 
of one is or ought to be the common interest of 
the whole, Surely that must be a happy state 


a sufficient one. I do hope, confidently hope, 
that the time will arrive, and is near at hand, 
when we shall be in full possession of all the 
rights of men. 
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But as long atleast as the Colonization Socie- 
ty exists, will a convention of colored people be 
highly necessary. This society is the great 
Dagon of the land, before whom the people bow 
and cry, Great Jehovah, and to whom they 
would sacrifice the free people of color. That 
society has spread itself over this wholé land, it 
suits itself to all places. It is one thing at the 
south, and another at the north; it blows hot 
and cold; it sends forth bitter and sweet; it 
sometimes represents us as the most corrupt, 
vicious, and abandoned of any class of men in 
the community. Then again we are kind, 
meek, and gentle. Here we are ignorant, idle, 
a nuisance, and a drawback on the resources of 
the country. But as abandoned as we are, in 
Africa we shall civilize and christianize all that 
heathen country. 

And by thus preaching continually, they have 
instilled into the minds of the community a de- 
sire to see us removed. 

They have resorted to every artifice to effect 
their purposes. 

By exciting in the minds of the white com- 
munity the , Mee of insurrection and amalga- 
mation ; 

By petitioning state legislatures to grant us no 
favors ; 

By petitioning congress to aid in sending us 
away ; ; 

By using their influence to prevent the estab- 
lishment of seminaries for our instruction in the 
higher branches of education. 

And such are the men of that society that the 
community are blind to their absurdities, con- 
tradictions, and paradoxes. ‘They are well ac- 
quainted with the ground and the wiles by 
which to beguile the people. 

It is therefore highly necessary we should 
meet, in order that we may confer on the best 
means to frustrate the purpose of so awful a foe. 

I would beg leave to recommend an attentive 
consideration of this matter. Already you have 
done much toward the enervation of this giant: 
he begins to grow feeble; indeed he seems to be 
making his last struggle, if we may judge from 
his recent movements. Hang around him ; as- 
sail him quickly. He is vulnerable. Well 
pointed darts will fetch him down, and soon he 
breathes no more. 

Cheer up, my friends! Already has your 
protest against the Colonization Society shown 
to the world that the people of color are not will- 
ing to be expatriated Cheer up. Already a 
right feeling begins to prevail. The friends of 
justice, of humanity, and the rights of man are 
d-awing rapidly together, and are forming a 
moral phalanx in your defence. 

That hitherto strong-footed, but sore-eyed 
vixen, prejudice, is limping off, seeking the 
shade. The Anti-Slavery Society and the friends 
of immediate abolition, are taking a noble, bold, 
and manly stand, in the cause of universal liber- 
ty. It is true they are assailed in every quarter, 
but the more they are assailed the faster they 
recruit. From present appearances the pros- 
pect is cheering, in a high degree. Anti-Slave- 
ry Societies are forming in every direction. 
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Next August proclaims the British dominions 
free from slaves. 

These United states are her children, they 
will soon follow so good an example. Slavery, 
that Satanic monster, that beast whose mark 
has been so long stamped on the forehead of the 
nations, shall be chained and cast down into 
blackness and darkness forever. 

Soon, my brethren, shall the judgment be set. 
Then shall rise in glory and triumph, reason, 
virtue, kindness and liberty, and take a high 
exalted stand among the sons of men. Then 
shall tyranny, cruelty, prejudice and slavery be 
cast down to the lowest depths of oblivion; yea, 
be banished from the presence of God, and the 
glory of his power forever. Oh blessed consum- 
mation, and devoutly to be desired ! 

It is for you, my brethren, to help on in this 
work of moral improvement. Man is capable 
of high advances in his reasoning and moral 
faculties. Man is in the pursuit of happiness, 
And reason, or experience, which is the parent 
of reason, tells us that the highest state of mo- 
rality is the highest state of happiness. Aside 
from a future day of judgment and retribution, 
there is always a day of retribution at hand.— 
That society is most miserable that is most im- 
mortal—that most happy that is most virtuous. 
Let me therefore recommend earnestly that you 
press upon our people the necessity and advan- 
tage of a moral reformation. It may not pro. 
duce an excess of riches, but it will produce a 
higher state of happiness, and render our cir- 
cumstances easier. 

You, gentlemen, can begin here. By manag- 
ing this conference in a spirit of good will and 
true politeness; by constantly keeping in view 
and cultivating a spirit of peace, order and har- 
mony, rather than satire, wit, and eloquence; 
by putting the best possible construction on each 
other’s language, rather than charging each 
ether with improper motives. These disposi. 
tions will bespeak our character more or less 
virtuous and refined, and render our sitting 
more or less pleasant. I will only now add, 
that the report of the conventional board will be 
submitted at your call; and my earnest hope is 
that you may have a peaceful, pleasant sitting. 





A specimen of the doctrine and designs of the 
Virernta Hovst or Detecartes, extracted for the 
consolation of free people of color, and for the 
imitation of republicans and christians! 


“Tt is idle to talk about not resorting to force, 
(said Mr. Broapnax, a member,) every body 
must look to the introduction of force of some 
kind or other—and it is in truth a question of 
expediency, of moral justice, of political good 
faith—whether we shall fairly delineate our 
whole system on the face of the bill, or leave the 
acquisition of extorted consent to other pro- 
cesses. The real question, the only question of 
magnitude to be settled, is the great prelimi- 
nary question. Do you intend to send the free 
persons of color out of Virginia or not? 

“If the free negroes are willing to go, they 
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will go—if not willing they must be compelled f] ist, openly avowad sentiments in relation to our 


to go. Some gentlemen think it politic not now 
to insert this feature in the bill, though they 
proclaim their readiness to resort to it when it 
becomes necessary; they think that for a year 
or two a sufficient number will consent to go, 
and then the rest can be compelled. For my 
part, I deem it better to approach the question 
and settle it at once, and avow it openly. 

“T have already expressed it as my opinion 
that few, very few, will voluntarily consent to 
emigrate, if no compulsory measure be adopted. 

“ T will not express in its full extent, the idea 
I entertain of what has been done, or what 
enormities will be perpetrated to induce this 
class of persons to leave the state. Who does 
not know that when a free negro, by crime or 
otherwise, has rendered himself obnoxious to a 
neighborhood, how easy it is for a party to visit 
him one night, take him from his bed and 
family, and apply to him the gentle admonition 
ofa severe flagellation, to induce him to consent 
togoaway? Ina few nights the dose can be 
repeated, perhaps increased, until, in the lan- 
guage of the physicians, quantum suff has been 
administered to produce the desired operation, 
and the fellow then becomes perfectly willing to 
move away. 

“ Indeed, sir, all of us look to force of some 
kind or other, direct or indirect, moral or physi- 
cal, legal or illegal. Many who are opposed, 
they say, to any compulsory feature in the bill, 
desire to introduce such severe regulations into 
our police laws—such restrictions of their exist. 
ing privileges—such inability to hold property, 
obtain employment, rent residences, &c. as to 
make it impossible for them to remain amongst 
us. Is not this force?” 


It is hoped that the day is not far distant, 
when the deeply rooted prejudices which sub- 
sist in the minds of many against our colored 
population, will yicld to the warming, softening 
influences of philanthropy, and, above all, to the 
renovating spirit of christianity, which incul- 
cates the love of our neighbor as ourselves. 


We are oftimes shocked with the sentiments 
of some who rank lifghly among the professors 
of religion, who yet indulge a prejudice amount- 
ing to perfect hatred against all who participate 
of the blood of the African, if even they be na- 
tive Americans, and who hazard sentiments con- 
cerning them, which are diametrically at vari- 
ance with every precept of the meek and lowly 
Savior of the world. How such hypocrites dare 
approach the table consecrated to the sacred 
symbols of the body and blood of the Lord, is 
beyond the comprehension of many. Why, they 
would start from their knees at the altar, if a 
colored communicant were to approach it, or 
take the first sip. Not many days ago, one of 








colored fellow citizens, which would disgrace a 
heathen. Indecd, such was the abhorrence ex- 
pressed against them, that one would have infer- 
red, without risk of charity, that even heaven 
would be thought polluted by the presence of an 
individual, who had been so heinously criminal 
in this world, as to wear a black or brown skin. 

And are not some of the pastors of such 
haughty rams of the flock, more apt to encour- 
age than to root out this infernal spirit of pre- 
judice? Can they lay their hand upon their 
heart, and appeal to Him, who, they say, has 
delegated them, that they have fed their charge 
with food convenient for them, in the view of a 
preparation for eternity? It is to be feared that 
many, in the day of righteous judgment, will 
have their portion, where “ weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth,” will take place of lip worship and 
a show of godliness. Oh! that they might re- 
pent, do works meet for repentance, come down 
from their artificial heaven, sit in the dust, and 
wait until Christ shall so enlighten them, as to 
abhor themselves more than they have ever ab- 
horred their colored fellow men, and become 
qualified to “do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly”—duties to which they as yet are stran- 
gers, notwithstanding their cry is—‘ the temple 
of the Lord are we!” 

So long as the Christian religion has such ad- 
vocates as these, and “the people will have it 
so,” its enemies will have cause to triumph, and 
to point the finger of scorn. It is devoutly to be 
wished that practical Christianity were much 
more prevalent in this land of profession, than 
unhappily is the case. When, oh when, shall 
“love, joy, peace, gentleness, patience, long suf- 
fering, meekness, impartiality, and whatsoever 
is lovely, bless our favored land! There is lit- 
tle hope of this blessed consummation, until 
national chastisements shall bring us into true 
humility and fellow-feeling, and such chastise- 
ments are at the door. 





Notwithstanding the principles avowed by the 
aholitionists are silent on the subject of Amal- 
gamation, yet do their opponents perseveringly 
charge them with being its advocates. This is 
truly unjust, and cannot proceed from a love of 
truth; but it is fashionable to “say all manner 
of evil against us, falsely,”—so that we ought 
not to be surprized at the sedulous propagation 
of this slander also. 

To the candid and humane, however, the fol- 


these saints, in conversation with an abolition- || lowing DiscLaimer, may be acceptable, viz :— 
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The undersigned, in behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the “ American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety,” and of other leading friends of the cause, 
now absent from the city, beg the attention 
of their fellow citizens to the following Dis- 
CLAIMER : 

1. We entirely disclaim any desire to pro- 
mote or encourage intermarriages between white 
and colored persons. 

2. We disclaim, and entirely disapprove, the 
language of a hand bill recently circulated in 
this city, (New York,) the tendency of which is 
thought to be to excite resistance to the laws.— 
Our prineiple is, that even hard laws are to be 
submitted to by all men, until they can, by peace- 
able means, be altered. 

3. We disclaim, as we have already done, 
any intention to dissolve the Union, or to violate 
the Constitution and Laws of the Country; or 
to ask of Congress any act transcending their con- 
stitutional powers ; which the abolition of slave- 
ry, by Congress, in any state, would plainly do. 

Arruur Tappan, 


Joun RANKIN. 
July 12th, 1834. 





New Oateans, 6th mo. 18th, 1834. 
TO THE PATRONS OF THE GENIUS OF 
UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

I did not entertain the idea, when I left home 
with the view of visiting tlie Republic of Mexico, 
that it would have detained me half the length 
of time that it has already done. Circumstan- 
ces, however, which were beyond my control, 
threw impediments in my way, that could not 
be speedily overcome. I very much regret the 
occasion for apologizing upon this subject, even 
the more, as I shall yet be detained a few 
months longer, before 1 can have that free com- 
munication with you which I do most ardently 
desire. 

The main object of my visit, as above men- 
tioned, is known, I presume, to most of the 
patrons of this work. ‘The prospect of eventual 
succees is now fair: and by a little more per- 
severance, I hope to accomplish all that I first 
had in contemplation. But it would be prema- 
ture to say much upon the subject, at present. 
The incipient steps have been taken for some 
important arrangements, which I trust, will soon 
be so far completed as to render it proper to 
communicate them to the public, generally.— 
Before I could finish these arrangements, I was 
under the necessity of returning to this country, 
to attend to some matters of business. While 


at Nashville, ‘Tennessee, I corresponded with a 
great number of my friends, by a private printed 
circular, from which I authorized the publica- 
Those extracts embrace 


tion of a few extracts. 


much of what I would now say, and I wish 
them considered as a part.of this article. 


Exiracts from the Circular above mentioned. 


“It will be recollected, that I left home a little 
more than a year since. ‘The object which] 
had in view, is known to most of my friends, | 
did, then, expect to accomplish my business and 
return in the course of five or six months. After 
taking leave of my friends in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, I came directly to this place, (Nash. 
ville, ‘Tennessee,) via Wheeling, Va. Here |] 
had a little business to attend to, and was de. 
tained more than a month by that awful pesti. 
lence, the Cholera. It raged violently, both in 
this city and the towns on the river below. | 
I was, several times, attacked by it; though en. 
abled to resist its dreadful assaults by following 
the presc*iptions of am eminent physician (Dr, 
Parrish) of Philadelphia. At length I proceed. 
ed to New Orleans, and from thence by sea to 
Brazoria, in Taxas. The voyage was a tedious 
one, and I did not reach the last mentioned 
place untilthe 21st of the 7th mo.(July.) There 
the Cholera prevailed alarmingly, and there | 
was again attacked by it. In the course ofa 
few days, however, I proceeded towards the in- 
terior of Texas. Having met with so much de. 
tention, and consequently increased expense, I 
had to economise very closely, lest I should soon 
find myself short of funds. Though the weather 
was very warm, I travelled on foot, carrying a 
knapsack weighing twenty-five pounds or up. 
wards. The frequent attacks of the Cholera had 
considerably reduced my system and impaired 
my strength. Sometimes I was necessitated to 
stop for several days. Much of the country 
through which I passed was scarcely populated; 
and I was oftentimes compelled to travel in the 
rain, and sleep in the open air, on the damp 
ground at night, with no other bedding than a 
thin cloak, which I carried with me. I passed 
through many parts of Austin’s and De Witt's 
colonies, most of the time entirely alone, and 
reached the town of San Antonio de Bezar, the 
ancient capital of Texas, on the 23d of the 8th 
mo. (August.) ‘This is a considerable place— 
the population almost entirely Mexican. I had 
indulged the hope of finding the governor here, 
from information received on the way, but 
learned on my arrival that he had gone to Mon- 
clova, the seat of the state government, about 
340 miles further in the interior. The first 180 
miles is uninhabited, except by roving Indians. 
I did not think it prudent to venture that dis- 
tance alone, and waited upwards of six weeks 
for company. I made arrangements, at length, 
to go on with two other men. We travelled on 
horseback, and reached Monclova on the 2Ist of 
the 10th mo. (October).” 
“On my return from Monclova, I took a dif- 
ferent course from that which I pursued in go- 
ing out. I have explored a great extent of the 


prove and can truly say it far exceeds my 


most sanguine expectations, for beauty, fertility, 
and natural advantages in general. I have 
kept a regular journal of my travels, in which 








every thing of importance, that came under my 
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observation, is noted: and I shall, as soon as | 
possible, publish a very minute description of 
the country, for the information of all who may 
take an interest in it. I have spent several 
months there. I have witnessed its summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold. The climate is truly de- 
lightful. ‘The summers are long, but the heat is 
not oppressive. ‘There is scarcely any winter 
at all, 1 saw flowers, blossoms, and green grass, 
through all the winter months. In travelling, I 
have seen thousands of wild horses, immense 
numbers of cattle, and large herds of deer, with 
a great variety of small game, in a single day. 
In the various parts of the Texas country every 
species of agricultural or horticultural produc- 
tions may be cultivated, that are adapted to our 
middle and southern states. I am.also satisfied 
that the government is as well calculated to se- 
cure to its citizens religious and political 
freedom, as any inthe world. ‘The restrictions, 
heretofore operating against persons professing 
the protestant religion, are soon to be entirely 
done away ; and the people, en masse, are reso- 
lately determined that the system of slavery shall 
never be re-established in the republic.” 

The great loss which the cause of universal 
emancipation has sustained, in tbe death of 
Evan Lewis, to whom the editorial manage- 
ment of the paper was confided when [I left 
home, is equally to be deplored by the advocates 
of that cause, in general, and by myself, in par- 
ticular. Blessed with talents, of a high order, 
and ardently devoted to the great and good 
work, I considered him an able coadjutor. And 
I had reason to believe that it was his intention 
to confine his public labors, to this very impor- 
tant subject, more particularly, in future. As a 
subject of controversy, I consider that, at pre- 
sent, it casts nearly all others in the shade; and 
1 am happy to perccive that many persons, of 
the highest capacity in the nation, are also 
coming to this conclusion. 


But while I deeply lament the untimely de. 
mise of my former agent and assistant, I wish 
to congratulate the readers of the paper, on ac- 
count of its having fallen immediately mto 
other good hands. Those who now have the 
editorial management of it, are every way well 
qualified for the station; and I entreat my 
former patrons, and the friends of our cause ge- 
nerally, still to continue their support, in order 
that it may be sustained, in my absence. As 
soon as I can possibly return to their aid, I 
shall again contribute to its pages, under what- 
ever arrangement it may then be conducted. 

The change of location, which took place at 
the commencement of the present volume, was 
in 2ecordance with a contingent agreement, en- 


time, will be short. 


portunity, at the proper period, to correspond 
with the acting editor, or I should then have 
forwarded an article, relative thereto, for inser- 
tion. 


Before this reaches the office, I expect to be 


again, in the territory of the Mexican Republic. 


I sincerely hope, however, that my stay, this 


B, LUNDY. 


TO OUR PATRONS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
The editor feels himself required to intimate, 
that a report is in circulation about certain ar- 
rangements now making, to get up a Mop in 
this city, no doubt, by the professed lovers of 
“ UNION and EQUAL RIGHTS,” similar to that 
which has so recently been excited and foment- 
ed in New York. Riots of the character of that 
which has so disgraced our illfated sister city, 
may hereafter prove profitable enterprizes to the 
abandoned slayes of misrule, who seem to have 
instituted a system of robbery, connected with 
their other outrages, which is too tempting not 
to be repeated in other places, where abolition- 
ists and negroes reside, provided the magis- 
trates are disposed to wink at their depreda- 
tions, until their own persons and property, with 
those of their party, become jeoparded. 

There is, unhappily, a portion of society, who 
have no pity for anti-slavery men, and whose 
“tender mercies” towards the descendants of 
Africa “are cruel.” But it is hoped that the 
soundness and benevolence of our principles will 
fortify our minds against the fear of consequen- 
ces from the last resort of error and aristocracy, 
when vanquished in argnment, by reason, re- 
publicanism and truth. Let us resolve, if need 
be, to “endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ,” without resorting to weapons of 
defence that may injure, much jess inflict death, 
on such of our misguided fellow citizens, and 
foreigners who may be enlisted with them, as 
may attempt outrageous encroachments on our. 
dearest privileges and rights as Americans, and 
lovers of order. “ Dulce et decorum est pro pa- 
tria mori.” 

The editor cannot, however, bring himself to 
believe, that our city authorities, will permit 
systematized mobocracy, but he feels almost 
confident that they will arrets it in the onset, 
which may be done with little difficulty, and 
certainly with much more honor and profit, 
than when suffered to rise in “ full tide of suc- 
cessful experiment.” It is worthy of remem- 
brance, that when the Roman Emperor Nero, 
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the primitive Christians with designs and prac- jj they must suffer, whether they will or not.” 


tices, of which he knew them to be innocent, in 
order that he might glut his brutality by their 
public torture and ignominious death. Hun- 
dreds at a time, were slaughtered at his plea- 
sure, and his fiendish delight received accession 
in proportion to the refinements in cruelty, in- 
flicted on those innocent men, who in truth, 
were as “lambs among wolves.” 

That “ noble army of Martyrs,” under differ- 
ent denominations, who in successive genera- 
tions, testified against the sins and corruptions 
of their times, and urged repentance and refor- 
mation unceasingly, while suffering even unto 
death ; have set us examples of patience and 
fortitude in the maintenance of the testimonies 
of eternal justice and truth, which we may dare 
to follow, under the same divine leading and 
support, which were eminently theirs; in hope 
of the “recompense of reward,” worthy of the 








ambition of every Christian philanthropist, even 
the realization of “the travail of our souls,” in 
behalf of suffering humanity, groaning and 
bleeding and dying under the hands of republi- 
cans, in a country of boasted, but nominal liber- 
ty, and barefaced mockery of the Declaration of 
our Independence. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
CATECHISM FOR CHILDREN, 


Extracted from the Confession of Faith of the 
Colonization Society. 


Q. Has Jesus Christ taken down the wall of 
partition between the different tribes of men, so 
that “there is now neither Jew nor Greek, 
neither bond nor free, all being one in Christ 
Jesus?” 

A. “In every part the United States, there is 
a broad and impassable line of demarcation be- 
tween every man who has one drop of African 
blood in his veins, and every other class in the 
community. The habits, the feelings, all the 
prejudices of society, prejudices which neither 
refinement, nor argument, nor education, nor re- 
ligion itself ¢an subdue, mark the people of 
color, whether bond or free, as the subjects of 
degradation inevitable and incurable.” (Afri- 
can Repository, vel. 4, p. 118, 119.) 

Q. What are the qualifications for Mission- 
aries of the Gospel to Africa ? 

A. That they be “ colored, debased, useless, a 
nuisance, forever a nuisance, from which it wcre 
a blessing for society to be rid. Such only are} 

ualified for colonizing (and christianizing) 
ica.” (Idem. vol. 5, p. 276.) 

Q. Is the Abolition of Slavery possible, im- 
mediately ? 

A. “ Sisters is an evil which is entailed upon 
the present generation of slave holders, which 








(Idem. vol. v, p. 179.) 

Q. Do Colonizationists censure any man for 
claiming a right of property in man? 

A. “ Their society condemns no man becange 
he is a slave holder.” Abolitionists confound 
the misfortunes of one generation with the 
crimes of another, and would sacrifice both in. 
dividual and public good to an unsubstantia| 
theory of the rights of man.” (Idem. vol. yii, 
p- 200, 202.) The society “do not perceive the 
propriety of confounding the crime of the kid. 
napper with the misfortune of the owner of im. 
ported and inherited slaves.” (North American 
Review for July 1832.) 


Q. Do Colonizationists admit the rights of | 


slave holders ? 

A. They “hold their slaves sacred, as other 
property.” (African Repos. vol. i, p. 283.) The 
scope of the society is large enough, but it is in 
no wise mingled or confounded with the broad 
sweeping views of a few fanatics in America, 
who would urge us on to the total and sudden 
abolition of slavery.” (African Repos. vol. iii, 
p- 97.) 

Q. Are slave holders desirous to liberate their 
slaves ? 

A. Yes, but on condition of their submission 
to banishment. 

Q. When their slaves escape from them, do 
they rejoice in their liberation, provided they re- 
move themselves out of their states ? 

A. No. They generally pursue, retake, and 
reinslave them. 

Q. Why do slave holders countenance the 
Colonization Society ? 

A. “ Because their proposed measures would 
prove one of the greatest securities to enable the 
master to keep in possession his own property.” 
(John Randolph, at first meet, of the Col. Soc.) 
“They will contribute more effectually to the con- 
tinuance of the slave system than by any or all 
other methods which can possibly be devised.” 
(African Repos. vol. i. p. 227.) 

Q. Are Colonizationists favorable to even the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves ? 

A. “ The Colonization Society as such, have 
renounced wholly the name and characteris- 
tics of abolitionists. On this point, they have 
been unjustly and injuriously slandered. Into 
their accounts the subject of emancipation does 
not enter at all.” (¢ N. E.’ Idem. p. 306.) 

Q. What is the general character of the free 
people of color in our country ? : 

A. According to the testimony of Coloniza- 
tionists and slave holders, “they are the most 
corrupt, depraved and abandoned, the most de- 


| based upon earth.” (African Repos.) 


Q. Can they never elevate themselves from 
degradation ? 

A. Never, if what the above witnesses say b¢ 
true. 

Q. Is there any proof of their testimony be 
ing false ? 

A. Yes, but it is advanced by colored men, 
and therefore will not be received in evidence at 
the South; nevertheless it is undeniably true, 


that “their condition is as much superior 1 
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cheering than the darkness of the pit. Many of 
their number are in the most affluent circum- 
stances, and distinguished for their refinement, 
enterprize, and talents. They have flourishing 
churches, supported by pastors of their own 
color, in various parts of the land, embracing a 
large body of the truly excellent of the earth. 
They have public and private libraries. They 
have their temperance societies, their debating 
societies, their moral societies, their literary so- 
cieties, their benevolent societies, their savings 
societies, a multitude of kindred associations.— 
They have their infant schools, their primary 
and high schools, their Sabbath schools, and 
their Bible classes. They contribute to the sup- 
port of foreign and domestic Missions, Bible and 
Tract societies, &c. In the city of Philadel- 
phia alone, they have more than fifty different 
associations for their moral and intellectual im- 
provement. In fact, they are rising up even 
with mountains of prejudice piled upon them, 
with more than Titanic strength, and trampling 
beneath théir feet the slanders of their enemies. 
A spirit of virtuous emulation is pervading their 
ranks, from the young child to the gray head. 
Among them is taken a large number of daily 
and weekly papers, and of literary and scientific 


that of the slaves, as the light of heaven is more | 





periodicals, from the popular monthlies to the | 


grave and erudite North American and Ameti- 
can Quarterly Reviews.” 

Q. Whence are these facts adduced? They 
seem somewhat apocryphal, compared with 
the undoubtable affirmations of Colonizationists, 
which form the substance of the preceeding 
answers. 

A. They are stated by some of the leading 
Abolitionists. 

Q. What confidence is to be placed in any 
thing that they can say? Be cautious how you 
trust fanatics. 

A. If what they allege be substantiated by 
racts, then is their testimony worthy of all con- 
fidence. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


The following touching effusion, though not 
original, may be interesting to the advocates of 
emancipation. If approved by the editor, I 
would like to see it copied into the Genius. 

j A Frienp To THE Cause. 


THE POOR NEGRO. 
On Afric’s wide plains, where the Lion now 


roaring, 
With freedom stalks forth, the vast desert ex- 
_  Pploring, 
I was dragg’d from my hut, and enchain’das a 
élave! 


{n a dark floating dungeon, upon the salt wave. 
Spare, a half penny, spare a half penny, 
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Toss’d on the wide main, I all wildly despairing 


Burst my chains, rush’d on deck, with mine eye 


balls wide glaring, 


| When the lightnings dread blast, struck the 


inlets of day, 


And their glorious bright beams shut for ever 


away. 
Spare a half penny, &c. 


The despoiler of man, his prospect thus losing, 
Of gain by my sale, not a blind bargain chosing, 
As my value compar’d with my keeping was 


light, 


Had me dash’d overboard, in the dead of the 


night. 
Spare a half penny, &c. 


And but for a bark, to Britania’s cost bound then, 
All my cares by that plunge, in the deep, had 


been drown’d then, 

But by moonlight descried, I was snatch’d from 
the wave, 

And reluctantly robb’d, of a watery grave! 
Spare a half penny, &c. 


How disastrous my fate, freedom’s ground tho’ 

I tread now, 

Torn from home, wife and children, and wand’r- 

ing for bread now, 

While seas roll between us, which ne’er can be 

cross’d, 

And hope’s distant glim’rings, in darkness are 
clos’d. 

Spare a half penny, &c. 


But of minds foul, and fair, when the Juner, and 
the ponderer, 
Shall restore light and rest, to the blind, and the 
wanderer, 
The European’s deep dye, may outrival the sloe, 
And the soul of an Ermiop, prove white as the 
snow, 
Spare a half penny, spare a half penny, 
Oh! spare one half penny, toa poor Negro. 
The editor of the Christian Gazette feeling 
himself unjustly treated, and requesting that his 
whole article on the subject of slavery be publish- 
ed, we cheerfully comply with his request. Our 
readers will now be able to see how far we have 
done him the injustice complained of. 
“We have been perusing the following arti- 


cles: the ‘ Report of a Committee to whom was 
referred the subject of the Religious Instruction 








Oh! spare a half penny, to a poor Negro. 


of the Colored Population of the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia, at its late session in Co- 
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a 
‘ lumbia, S. C.\—a ‘ Letter from Jeremiah Hub- 
bard, of Guilford County, N.C., and Clerk of 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends of that state 
to a Friend in England’— The Seventeenth 
Annual Report of the American Colonization So- 
ciety’—and the ‘Liberator’ of the 22d ult., con- 
taining a report of the proceedings of the Mas- 
sachusetis Colonization Society, and Mr. Gar- 
rison’s comments on those proceedings, and on 
the question of Colonization; and an account of 
a meeting of Abolitionists in Glasgow, assem- 
bled in view of the embarkation for this country, 
of G. Thompson, Esq. 

“We took up these papers with a sincere desire, 
we believe, to be enlightened; to understand a 
subject which we have long thought would, at 
no distant period, become the engrossing one in 
this country. We have laid them down with the 
following impressions : 

“Ist. That slavery, whether politically, social. 
ly, morally, or economically considered, is a 
grievous curse to the land. 

“2d. That neither the North nor the South 
will much longer tolerate it; and that it must 
therefore come to an end. 

“ 3d. That the slaves must be olonized—that 
they must either leave the country, or the rice, 
cotton, and sugar section of it must be relin- 
quished to them. 

“Ath, That the enterprize of the American 
Colonization Society, as that Society is now or- 
geen deserves the co-operation of every phi- 

anthropist in the country, whether slave holder 
or abolitionist. 

“ Sth. That the objects of the Colonization So. 
ciety and those of the Anti-slavery Society are 
not incompatible with each other; and that the 
opposition of the leaders of the latter, to the for- 
mer Society, is injudicious, and injurious to the 
general cause of African melioration. 

“ We have never met with any thing to con- 
vince us that it is a sin to be a holder of slaves. 
We know of nothing in the law or the gos- 
pel that can be called a prohibition. Slavery ex- 
isted when the Christian code was given; and, 
both by its prevalence and its evils, furnished 
the most ample opportunity for Apostolic denun- 
ciation; and if it had been essentially incompati- 
ble with Christianity, we cannot but believe it 
would have been denounced. Whatever may be 
said of silence on that point by the Saviour, will 
not apply to his Apostles. For, although we may 
admit that it was not necessary that his personal 
instructions should cover the whole ground of 
morals, yet if hereditary bondage was essentially 
incompatible with Christian fealty, the Christicn 
code would not have been completed without an 
express prohibition of it. And though we may 
attempt to account for the absence of such ex- 
press prohibition in the letters to the churches, 
on the ground of prudence or expediency, we can- 
not admit the influence of such a consideration 
in referenee to the letter to Philemon. His ser- 
vant, or slave, Onesimus, had actually absconded 
from him; and, on becoming a Christian, was re- 
manded into bondage by the Apostolical order. 
Did the Apostle do right or wrong? If it be said 


that the right and duty of declaring freedom to protecting him ‘rom receiving, and doing harm; 








en 
the slave did not belong to the Apostle, but to the 
master, very well: if the duty belonged to the 
master—that is, if it was the master’s duty to 
liberate him, what reason can be given for the 
omission of the Apostle to tell him so ? 

“We are no friends to slavery, and never 
were ; we have a New England abhorrence of jt, 
But we wish to see the opposition to it prose. 
cuted on tenable ground. And as we believe jt 
is not prohibited under the old dispensation or 
the new, we deplore the use of reasonings that 
are fallacious, and language that exasperates,by 
those who labor for its abolition. Arguments 
employed against an opponent, that are seen to 
be hollow, are converted into bulwarks against 
those that are sound. 

“That hereditary bondage is an infringement 
of the law of nature, however, we have no doubt, 
That law has been correctly stated in the meme. 
rable instrument in which our fathers declared 
themselves absolved from bondage. All men are 
by nature free and equal; and are endowed by 
their Creator with the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. And the 
inconsistency of making such a declaration, and 
fighting against Britain to defend it, and against 
their bondsmen to refute it, is too gross to be 
justified or palliated. The adoption of that arti. 
cle of our constitution that recognizes involunta. 
ry servitude, to say the best of it, was a virtual 
retraction of the position assumed in the declara. 
tion of our independence. And to say no more 
than truth, slavery is a morbid excrescence on 
the body politic; a deformity to its beauty, and 
a running sore to its strength. 

“ Of the truth of these assertions, our Southern 
fellow-citizens need no Northern Lights to con- 
vince them. The Richmond Telegraph recently 
told us, that many owners of slaves are thinking, 
and thinking intensely, and praying over this 
subject. It is discussed, too, by many. We be- 
lieve there are few in Virginia who do not con- 
sider the possession of property in human flesh 
calamity. We have travelled pretty extensively in 
that state, and though stimulated to inquiry by 
the feelings which may be supposed to belong to 
Yankees, in reference to this subject, we never 
found one who hesitated to confess that the ex- 
istence of slavery was an evil; and the instances 
were numerous in which a willingness was pro- 
fessed to give them up wiTnouTt COMPENSATION, i! 
they ited be removed from among them, and 
provided for. That similar views and feelings 
exist extensively in the most Southern States, 
we infer from the tone of the Synodical Report 
above referred to. 

“That it should ever have béen seriously pro- 
posed by those of the South, and much more 
that it should have been yielded by those of the 
North, who framed our Constitution, that the Af- 
rican should be represented in our National Le- 
gislature, after having decided that the yoke thet 
made him a beast of burden, should not be bro- 
ken, has always been to us a matter of astonish- 


ment. Instead of contributing to the strength of 


the nation, the slave is a burden which demands 
no inconsiderable portion of that strength for 
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and which acts as an unjust weight on the 
balance of power between the South and the 
North. He has thus ever been an occasion of 
discontent on the one hand, and jealousy on the 
other—a jealousy and discontent that we must 
not expect will die while tlie cause itself exists.” 


— 





The following, extracted from the “ Emanci- 
pator” of the 15th inst. may be considered by 
those who choose, as affording a proof of correct 
“public sentiment,” on the score of Abolition 
measures ; and may serve also as a beacon to 
those proscribed “ fanatics,” in this city, whom 
the professed lovers of inion, order, and peace, 
claim the privilege of “ baiting,” whenever it 
may suit their purposes. Ep. 

“POLICE OFFICE, (yesterday morning.) 


“At the watch return but few persons were 
brought up., At 9 o’clock, the following persons 
were brought up and committed to prison to 
await their trial at the Sessions, for rioting at 
the house of Lewis Tappan, in Rose street; 
Daniel Holden, 376 Christopher street; Wm. 
Campbell, Levi ‘Tabor, Horace Spencer, George 
Brown, John Edwards,333 Water street; Daniel 
Fitzgerald, 29 Mulberry street, (bailed ;) Samuel 
Rebins, and Adolphus Elliot. ‘The prisoners, it 
appeared, in company with others, went to the 
house of Mr. 'T’.in Rose street, last night, at mid- 
night, broke open the door, broke the windows, 
entered the house, carried the furniture into the 
street and set fire to it. The number of watch- 
men in ‘the street, at the time, was too small to 
disperse the crowd, and for a long time they 
were allowed to proceed unmolested. A propo- 
sition was finally made to fire the building. In. 
formation of this was immediate!y conveyed to 
the mayor, who, accompanied by the District 
Attorney, Justice Hopson, Merritt, Tompkins, a 
number of aldermen and a large body of watch- 
men, soon arrived at the spot. ‘The mayor com- 
marided the mob to disperse, and was answered 
by THREE CHEERS FoR JAMES Watson Wess, of 
the Courier !! 'The crowd was finally dispersed, 
and the prisoners were broughtup. ‘The magis- 
trate expressed his regret that such a disturb- 
ance should have taken place, but said he was 
‘determined to commit every one who had aided 
or assisted in the riot. 

“Stephen Gordon was found secreted in the 
second story of Mr. Tappan’s house, under a 
sofa. His object, doubtless was plunder, as he 
was recognized by Merritt as an old thief, and 
the person who was formerly in company with 
Davis the pirate. He was forthwith committed 
to prison. 

“Murtach Kelly, Wall street, another of the 
rioters, was charged with assaulting assistant 
alderman Sparks, with a club. He was com- 
mitted.” N. Y. Sun, July 11th. 





ORIGIN OF THE BUCANIERS. 


The Bucaniers owe their origin to the mono- 


which Spain administered the affairs of her 
West India colonies. Early in the sixteenth 
century, both English and French ships, bound 
on tratiicking adventures, had found their way 
to these settlements; but it was not till after 
the enterprises of Drake, Raleigh, and Cumber- 
land that they became frequent. ‘The jealousy 
of Spain had been alarmed by their first appear- 
ance ; and the adoption of that system of offen- 
sive interference with the vessels of every na- 
tion that ventured near the tropic soon gave 
rise to the well-known maxim of the Bucaniers, 
“ No peace beyond the Line.” 

Though the name, 


“ Linked to one virtue and a thousand crimes,” 


by which the freebooters came to be distinguish- 
ed, is of much later date than the era of Drake 
and his daring follower John Oxnam,* there is 
no great violation of historical truth in escribing 
to them the character which it signified, of in- 
discriminate plunderers of the Spaniards by sea 
and land, and in peace as well as in war. 

To the gradual rise of the extraordinary as- 
sociation, of which Drake and Oxnam were 
only the precursors, many causes contributed. 
The diminished population and decayed manu- 
factures of old Spain could no longer supply 
her wealthy and rapidly increasing settlements 
with those commodities which the West Indies 
and South America still continue to receive from 
the workshops and looms of France, England, 
and the Low Countries; nor could the strict- 
ness and severity of the Spanish laws {for regu- 
lating trade prevent the settlers on many parts 
of the coast and the islands from cheaply sup- 
plying themselves with luxurics and necessaries 
brought from these countries. Thus the con- 





* John Oxnam was one of the followers of 
Drake in his attempt upon Nombre de Dios and 
Panama, and from the experience gained in that 
adventure formed one of the boldest designs 
known in the records of privateering. He held 
a very low situation among Drake’s crew ; but 
being a man of capacity as well as of boundless 
courage, he obtained credit to equip a bark of 
140 tons burthen, manned by 70 resolute fel- 
lows. Concealing his vessel on the coast, with 
these followers and a party of Indians at war 
with the Spaniards, he crossed the Isthmus of 
Darien, carrying with him two pieces of ord- 
nance. On a river which fell into the South 
Sea he set up a pinnace, in which he embarked 
with all his company and the Indians, and 
reaching the ocean undiscovered, he ranged at 
will along the coast and among the Pearl Is- 
lands in the Gulf of St. Michael, and acquired 
immense booty in gold and silver bars. The 
Governor of Panama obtained intelligence of 
the English pirate, whom he traced into a river, 
Oxnam and his party might have escaped had 
they been able to abandon the spoils, which 
they had concealed. Of their number some 
were killed in a skirmish; others, among whom 
was Oxnam, were hanged as pirates. It is with 
strict propriety we name this brave and enter- 
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traband trade, eagerly followed by the ships of 
England, France, and Holland, and encouraged 
by the.colonists, increased in defiance of prohi- 
bitions and of guarda costas, as the ships armed 
to protect the exclusive commerce of Spain were 
named, and became a thriving seminary for the 
growth of maritime freebooters, selt-defence 
leading the contraband traders to retaliation, in- 
justice to reprisal, and spoliation to actual piracy. 

Another collateral branch of the bucaniering 
system sprung up at the same time in a differ- 
ent quarter. No portion of the New World had 
suffered more from the injustice and enormous 
cruelty of the Spaniards than the fine islands of 
Cuba and Hispaniola. About the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the mines and plantations 
of these islands had been abandoned for the 
more productive new settlements and richer 
mines of Mexico; and the desolated and depo- 
pulated tracts, from which the aboriginal inha- 
bitants had been extirpated, were soon overrun 
by immense herds of cattle, which, originally 
introduced by the Spaniards, had multiplied so 
rapidly that it was become a profitable employ- 
ment to hunt them for the hides and tallow 
alone. While the matadores or Spanish hun- 
ters pursued this avocation, a more peaceful de- 
scription of settlers began to form plantations 
around them, and to both classes the stolen visits 
of the French and English traders became every 
year more welcome. From trafficking on the 
coast, and occasionally foraging for provisions 
for their vessels on these uninhabited shores, the 
smugglers from time to time adopted the hun- 
ter’s life, and ranged at will, though regarded 
by the Spanish government and settlers as inter- 
lopers. 


The first predatory hunters of Cuba and His- 
paniola, if men following the chase in a desert 
may be so harshly termed, were natives of 
France. From the customs connected with 
their vocation in the woods arose the formidable 
name of Bucanier, by which the association 
came to be distinguished, whether pirates or 
forayers, on shore or in the wilderness. The 
same feeling which inducéd men of respectable 
family to lay aside their real names on entering 
this association, led others of them to sweeten 
their imaginations with a term less intimately 
allied with every species of crime and excess ; 
and Dampier, among others, always spoke of the 
individual members of the brotherhood as “ pri- 
vateers,” while their vocation of piracy was 
named privateering. 


The depradations of this fortuitous assemblage 
of bold and dissolute men had been carried on 
in time of peace as hunters, smugglers, and 
pirates, and in time of war as privateers holding 
commissions from their respective countries, for 
a long series of years before they attempted to 
form any regular settlement. During the time 
they had acted as rude pioneers of the European 
states to which they respectively belonged, clear- 
ing the way for the industrious and peaceful 
settlers of France and England, both of which 
countries secretly cherished, while they osten- 
sibly disclaimed, the Bucaniers. From the 
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era of the discovery of Columbus, both of these 
nations had cast longing eyes upon the West 
India islands, and if not under the auspices, yet 
by the assistance of their bold though lawless 
offsprings, the Bucaniers, settlements were at 
last effected. At the beginning of the 17th cen. 
tury, a point on which to rest their levers was 
all that wus required; and by a previous treat 
of joint occupation and partition, the French 
and English, in 1625, on the same day, landed 
at opposite points of the island of St. Christo. 
pher’s, and took possession. The rights of the 
Caribs, whom the Spaniards had neither been 
able to enslave nor wholly to extirpate, do not 
appear to have obtained a moment’s considera. 
tion from the statesmen of either France or Eng. 
land. Though the Spaniards had no settlement 
upon this island themselves, their policy and in. 
terests did not quietly permit the natives of two 
active and industrious nations to obtain a per- 
manent footing at a point whence they might 
quickly extend their territory ; and instead of 
patiently waiting the result of misunderstanding 
between the colonists, which would more eflec- 
tully have fought their battle,in 1629 they ex. 
pelled the intruders by force of arms; after a re. 
sidence of above three years. The settlers only 
waited the departure of the Spanish armament 
to return to their old possessions, though some 
of them, thus cruelly expelled-from their new 
formed homes, and rendered desperate by po- 
verty and hatred of the Spaniards, had mean- 
while augmented the bands of the freebooters, 
and to the reckless bravery of these lawless 
vagabonds, brought their own knowledge and 
experience, and the habits of social life. 
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